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TTXH nPOAOriZOTSA, AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE 

By Clifford Hebschel Moore 

The mutilated prologue in the comic fragments published in 
PSI, 126, ends thus: 

A.OMTOV TCWVOIJUX 

[to]v/m>v (f>pacrcu, tis «/u* ■koxtwv Kvpux 
Tovrmv /3pa/3ei)o-ai koi SioiK^crat, TiJjpj. 

This adds another divinity to the list of Oeol wpoKoyl^ovres. As a 
parallel to Tixt we naturally think, with the editor Vitelli, of "Ayvoia 
in the Periceiromene. Other names will at once occur to every 
student of ancient comedy: 'Aijp in an unknown play by Philemon 
(dS. 91), Menander's "Ekey X os (AS. 545), n&K?) (AiwcoXos 127),"Kpus 
("Hpws, dram, pers.), and possibly two Saifwves in the $aafxa (Kaibel, 
Men. 2 , p. lvi); likewise 'Hp^pa Kal NCi£ (adesp. 819), #6/8oj (adesp. 
154), Ai6vvaos(1) in the Strassburg fragment published by Kaibel 
(Gott. Nach., 1899, pp. 549 ff .), "Epws and 'A^poSm; in a papyrus from 
Ghoran (BCH, XXX, 141), not to mention Plautus' Arcturus, 
Auxilium, Fides, Lar familiaris, Luxuria, Inopia, and Mercurius, 
or Afranius' Priapus (Inc. fab. ii), Remeligo (Prod, iii), and Sapientia 
(Sella i). That this custom of introducing a superhuman character 
to make the initial or explanatory speech of a comedy was not con- 
fined to the later period is proved by Aristophanes' use of KaXKiyiveia 
in his second Thesmophoriazusae (335) and by Philyllius' A6p?ria (8). 

[Classical Philology XI, January, 1916] 1 
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It is true that in these two cases from the Old Comedy we have per- 
sonifications of days; but this offers no difficulty, and indeed the 
scholiast on Thesmophoriazusae 298 says that Aristophanes repre- 
sented KaWiyevua as a dalfxcov, attendant on Demeter. Besides 
this we have of course the evidence given by tragedy, the sister of 
comedy, for the participation of divinities in the drama; and even 
if all such evidence were lacking, considering the origin of the drama, 
we should expect gods to appear. 

It will be observed that Tvxr] appends her name as a mere tag 
to the expository prologue (koiirdv To&vofxa \ [ro]vfi6v <j>p&<r<u As dfii) 
without bringing herself into any real relation to the comedy, even 
to the extent done by "Ayvoia (Peric. 20 ff.) : 

/wj wore 
&' i/j.( ti tt)v "Ayvotav avrots (ru/Mrecnj 
aKovaiov, ktX.. 

Although it is only a small matter of dramatic technique which 
is involved, it may be worth while to trace the descent, so to speak, 
from the forms by which in the earlier period of the drama the initial 
speaker was identified, down to this flat statement by Ti>xv- We 
are especially interested in the Beds Tpohoyi^osv, but it is obviously 
impossible to separate the divine from the mortal speakers. 

The Supplices and Persae of Aeschylus each begins with a chorus, 
whose identity and relation to the drama are made clear in the 
opening songs. In the former play this is done by what we may call 
narration; in the second the identification is given by the opening 
words: 

TaSe [itv Hep<ru>v t5>v ol^o/xevun/ 
"EAAaS' h atav wutto. KaX&Tai, kt\. 

In the Prometheus, dialogue reveals the initial characters, none of 
which, however, is important throughout the play. But in each of 
the four remaining tragedies the first speaker appears alone and 
discloses his identity, not in direct statement, but incidentally while 
filling our minds with weightier matters. Thus the $ii\a| in the 
Agamemnon centers our attention on the expected signal of Troy's 
fall and on his lord's return to his polluted home, but while so doing 
makes known his own position; in the Eumenides the opening words 
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of the irpocfrtiris suggest her identity; this is made quite clear after 
her narrative by vs. 29 : 

IIXeiOTOv T£ injyai kcu lioo-ciowos Kparos 
KaXowra Kal TtXaov •Si^kttov Ata, 
29: iweira //.arris is Opovov? Ka$i£avo>. 

So at the beginning of the Septem and the Choephoroe we incidentally 
discover the identity of Eteocles and Orestes while absorbed in greater 
concerns. This same artistic method of making the initial speaker 
known to the audience was employed by Aeschylus when a god made 
the first entrance, as we know from fragment 44/ where Aphrodite 

speaks: 

ip$ pxv dyvds ovpavbs Tpaxrai yBova, 
tpias Si yatav Xau/Sdvu ydfum rv^tiv 
op./3po<s 8' dsr' evvaTfjpos ovpavov ireoruv 
tlkvcre yaTav r) 8e tCktctcu /JpoTois 
/j.t)\(i>v T€ jSocrKas Kal jStov ArjurJTpiov 
BfvSptov oiroJpa 8' Ik voti£ovtos ydvous 
TeXaos hrrr t<Sv8' iyw irapaCrios. 

With the exception of the Trachiniae all the extant tragedies of 
Sophocles open with dialogue, which the poet employed in a natural 
way to disclose the identity of the speakers; furthermore, in the 
opening speeches of the O.T. and O.C., Oedipus names himself at 
vss. 8 and 3 respectively. Deianeira begins the Trachiniae with 
a monologue, in the Euripidean fashion, early in which (6-8) she 
shows her identity clearly. But in each of the seven tragedies the 
identification is made doubly certain by the first words of the second 
speaker: 2 

Ajax 14 OA: S tpOeyp.' 'A6dvas. 

Ant. 11 IS: i/Mil /xtv ouocts (ivOos, 'Avriyovr), <pi\tav. 

O.T. 14 IE: dAA' S Kparvvtov OtSwrovs x<i>pas lp.yjs. 

O.C. 14 AN: icdrtp raXaCirmp' OlSCvov?. 

Trach. 49 ©E: oeo-iroivo, AfldVeipa. 

Phil. 26 NE: 3.va£ "OSvo-o-eC. 

Elec. 23 OP : m <pi\tar' avSpmv icpoairokmi. 

1 The content and manner of these verses is such that I have not hesitated to 
regard the fragment as belonging to the prologue of the Danatdes, although Athenaeus, 
to whom we owe the quotation, does not expressly state that Aphrodite appeared as 
i) rpo\oyl£ov<ra. 

1 This method not unnaturally was employed by Aeschylus in the Septem where 
the messenger begins his address at vs. 39: "EreiitXees, tpipurre KaSfieluv dra|. 
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Furthermore, save in the Trachiniae, where the identity of 
Deianeira's servant is of no importance, the first words of the initial 
speaker are a direct address to the second: 

Ajax A©: 'Aei piv, u> irai Aapriov. 

Elec. IIAI: (i tov (rrpcm/yijo-cu'Tos iv Tpoiq. ttoti 

"Aya/igtvovos 7rat. 
O.C. OIA : Tocvov tv<I>X.ov yepovTos 'Avrvyovr]. 
Ant. ANT: *fl koivov avrdSeXtpov 1o-p.rjvrp ndpa. 

In the O.T. the whole company of suppliants is first addressed, 

it TtKVa K.a&nov tov irdXai vm Tfxxpy, 

and then at vs. 9 the aged priest is bidden to speak for all: 

dXX' 2> yepaii, <j>pd£', iirel irpetrmv ?<£vs 
irpb twvSe <pwvuv, ktX. 

At the opening of the Philodetes, Odysseus first announces the 
locality, in something like the Euripidean manner, and then addresses 
Neoptolemus: 

'Akttj /ikv ij8i rrjs irtpippvrov x$ovos 
Arjp.vov, ftporoTs ao-rurTos ov8' olKovp.€vr], 
evO', o) KpariaTOv jrarpds 'EXAtjvcuv Tpafyvss 
A)(iAA«o)s iral NeoirToXe/ie, kt\. 

The opening of the satyric play Indagatores is a monologue not 
unlike that of the Trachiniae. But it is probable that consonant 
with the use of the first person in this speech and with the practice 
of the dramatists, we should supply Apollo's name in the lacuna 
in vs. 3; and the closing verses of the prologue also show who the 
speaker is : 

36: iraxnv dyy«X[A.a) rd.8e, 

[tov <^>]5pa raiv Ilattuvos oaris S[v h-dftrj, 
[t$>' a]vro;tyDJ7jua fucrdos lo-Q' 6 (ce[i/ievos. 

This identification is here, as in the extant tragedies, at once con- 
firmed by the speech of Silenus, even if the probable restoration 
of the first lacuna should prove wrong: 

39: [<!> $ot)8£,] (rov <pwvrjpa0' tas otckAuov 
[/8o5]vtos opOCowi o-vv Krjpvypao-i, 
tnrovSrj tc£8' 17 irdpeori Trpecfivrrj \jm6a>v, 
<roi, &ot/3' "AiroWov, ktA. 
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It was of course Euripides who severed somewhat the initial 
speech from the rest of the play and frankly used it for the instruc- 
tion of his audience. 1 At the same time he adopted in most of his 
extant plays a less subtle method of identifying his irpbaoma ivpo- 
\oyi£oi>ra than his predecessors had done, for in twelve of the extant 
tragedies the speakers of the prologues make themselves known to 
the audience by name or by description or by both within the first 
eight verses, as von Arnim (op. cit., pp. 82 f.) pointed out. As 
illustrations the following will be sufficient : 

Ale. All: *0 Swpar' 'AS/XTjTei', iv ots ItAijv iyio 
6rj<r<ra.v rpdire^av alvio-ai 0tds irtp &v. 
Zeus yap KaroKTas iraiSa rov ip.bv cutios 
'Acr/cXijjridv, oripvounv ip-fiaXotv <j>Xoya. 

Hipp. A<P: IIoAA^ p.(v iv fiporoun kovk avu>vv/xos 
Oca K€KXr)pM.i Kvirpis ovpdvov t' hru>. 

Bacch. AI: *Hk<o Aios wats Tijv8e ®r)fiaiav x$6va 

Aiorvaoi, ov tiktu iroO' ij KaSftov Kap-q 
2«/«A.jj \io\€v$ii(T' atrTpaTrrppopu) irvpi. 

The complete list is Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, Hecuba, Heracles, 
Heracleidae, Hippolytus, Ion, Iphigenia Taur., Medea, Supplices, 
and Troades, to which we must add the Oeneus and Telephus, as 
fragg. 558 and 696 show. The form is always that of a monologue, 
which might easily have become a direct address to the spectators, 
but in tragedy the dramatic illusion is maintained, whereas the free 
character of comedy allowed from first to last a ready disregard 
of the barrier between actor and audience. It should be observed, 
however, that although Euripides makes his initial speaker identify 
himself thus promptly in twelve plays, he does not fail to connect him 
with the larger elements of the tragedy; but the connection is not 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that I am not discussing the general characteristics 
of the prologue, or the influence of Euripides on the New Comedy, including the 
Roman adaptations. Those matters have been frequently treated, especially by 
Dziatzko, Veber die plautinischen Prologe, Lucern, 1867; von Arnim, De prologorum 
Euripideorum arte et interpolatione, Greifswald, 1882; Trautwein, De prologorum 
Plautinorum indole atque natura, Berlin, 1890 ; Frantz, De comoediae Atticae prologis, 
Strassburg, 1891 ; and by Leo, Plautinische Forschungen*, pp. 188-247, to all of which 
I acknowledge my indebtedness once for all. I wish to confine myself to the single 
question of the means and the manner in which the identity of the speaker of the 
prologue is made clear. 
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so intimate as in Aeschylus and Sophocles and the name of the speaker 
is often given more bluntly at the very beginning of the prologue. 
Such is not the case in the Electra, Helena, Orestes, and Phoenissae. 
Here the identification is delayed and, as in the Choephoroe and 
Septem of Aeschylus, is managed with skill, not carelessly, as von 
Arnim (op. cit., p. 82) would have it. In the Electra the peasant 
to whom Electra has been given as wife, at his entrance greets Argos, 
recalls King Agamemnon's departure for Troy and his return there- 
from, with rich spoils, to his death; he narrates how Orestes was 
spirited away while Electra was left to grow to womanhood, and then 
how the murderous purpose of Aegisthus was stayed by the queen's 
appeals. Thus he comes naturally in telling of Electra's marriage 
to a description of himself in vss. 34 ff. : 

tjiuv 8e 89 StSoxriv 'HXotrpav l\av 
Sapapra, irareptav pkv M.VKipraC<uv ewro 
yeyGxriv ov 8r) tovto y' t£c\lyxopuu- 
Xapirpol yap es yevos ye, XPVP& Tmv "Y e f-V v 
irenTTts, ivOtv ifiyhv? airoXXvrai. 

The same method is employed in the Helena, where in her geneal- 
ogy Helen reaches her own parentage at vss. 17 ff . : 

foriv Se 8jj 
Xoyos ns As Zeus /njrep' (War' eis ipyv 
ArjSav kvkvov poptpwpar' opvidos \a/3u>v, 
os SoXtov tvvTjv ef ejrpaf ' vtt' aitrov 
Ziunypa $evya>v, ei ca^njs ovros Xoyos. 
"EXa/»7 8' ckXi/p'jjv. 

So in the Phoenissae the story of the generations from Cadmus 
brings Jocasta to name herself at vss. 10 ff . : 

iyh Se mus pev Kk-gtppM Mevoucoos, 
KoeW t' aSeX<^ds prjrpbs ex jutas ?<£v 
KaXoixn 8' 1okol<tt7]V px- 

The same device is employed in the Orestes, where at vss. 22 f . Electra 
speaks of Clytemnestra's three daughters : 

$ irapdevoi pev TpeTs ?<£v/u.€y ex pj,as 
Xpwd0e/ttS 'Ifayhrtid t' 'HXeVcrpa t' iyii. 
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The Iphigenia Aul. alone begins with a dialogue: 
Ar: *(2 irp&rfSv, hoftMv rfivoe irdpoi6a> 

IIP : ot«xci>, ri St xaivoiryets, 

'Ayd/^/xvov ava£ 

In the narrative prologue to the Cyclops, Silenus addressing Bromios 
makes his identity plain without naming or describing himself. 
There remains the doubtful Rhesus. This, unlike any other Eurip- 
idean play, begins with a brief anapaestic chant by the chorus, 
which is continued in the dialogue with Hector. The identity of 
both the chorus and Hector are stated within the first fifteen verses 
(10, "E/crop . . . . ; 15, <f>{ihaices orpcmas). The longer hypothesis 
has preserved at least a part of another prologue, addressed by Hera 
to Athena: 

0) TOV /JXyKTTOV Zjp/OS oXkI/WV TCKOS 

IlaAAas, Tt Sp5jti£v; ovk i)(prjv ij/xas In 
/xeXXuv A)(a.ia>v UKpeAav (TTpaTev/j/iTa. 
vvv yap Kcwaos irpd<rcrov<riv iv /*aX2? Sopos 

^■°yXV /3la«0S "EKTOpOS <TTpof$OV[ltVOt. 

ipol yap ovSev eariv akyiov ySapos 
i£ dv y' eKpwe Kvjrpiv 'AA.e£avopos dtav 
k<£AA« wpor/Kav rrji e/wjs ev/xop<ptas 
taxi oijs, AOdva, <j>t\Ta.Tris i/xol Oeuiv, 
tl p.rj »caTao-(ca<^£U7av otf/ofiat 7rdA.1v 

llpla/XOU, j8l£ Trp6ppi£,OV €KT£Tpl/X/X«OJV. 

This the grammarian characterizes as ire£bs iravv /cat ou Tp&row 
EbpLirLOy. On the contrary, it is exactly in the Euripidean style so 
far as the narrative and the manner in which the speaker identifies 
herself are concerned. 

Such, then, was the technique of the three great tragedians. 
Now in tragedy the themes were comparatively few and in their 
main outlines were familiar to all hearers. Whether, therefore, the 
play began with choral song, monologue, or dialogue, it was ordinarily 
a matter of some moment that the identity of the initial speaker 1 
should promptly be made clear, for the person was part of the 

1 When the speaker of the prologue was an unimportant person, as for example 
the nurse in the Medea, the name was of no significance and the most incidental 
expression (Med. 6 f . : St<T^rolv , tyi) | MiJSeio) was sufficient to explain his relationship 
to the other characters. 
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exposition. In comedy the case was different, for the themes were 
confined in no such familiar bounds as were the subjects of tragedy. 
From the Old Comedy to the New, therefore, the identity of the 
initial speaker was in itself of little or no importance; his relation 
to the theme of the play was the significant thing. This appears 
clearly in the extant comedies of Aristophanes, in which the initial 
speaker never names himself, but in varying degrees contributes to 
the necessary exposition. The person becomes of importance only 
when he is to play a significant part in the comedy. 

Who first completely separated the prologue from the play we 
cannot say. Whether it was done by the Romans, as Dziatzko 
held (op. cit, p. 12), or more probably by the Greeks (cf. Leo, P.F.*, 
pp. 235 ff .) does not much concern us at the present moment. It is 
obvious, however, that when the separation had been accomplished, 
the speaker was also divorced from the play, needed no longer 
to be regarded as a character therein, and became the spokesman 
for the poet. 1 Thus the npoXoyos, the impersonal speaker, arose. 
He opens the Asin., Capt., Men., Persa(l), Poen., Pseud. (?), True., 
and Vid.(?) of Plautus and all the plays of Terence. In the M.G. 
Palaestrio speaks the deferred prologue as TpShoyos, not as a character 
in the play (cf. Leo, P.F. 2 , pp. 213 f.). The prologue to the Mercator 
occupies in a sense a midway position: its opening lines announce 
its expository character, 

duas res simul nunc agere decretumst mihi; 
et argumentum et meos amores eloquar. 

If the third person instead of the first had been used, the whole pro- 
logue might have been spoken by a wp&hoyos and could have been 
severed from the play, which indeed might have been done with some 
earlier prologues. The connection between the prologue of the Mer- 
cator and the body of the comedy is purely formal and external, being 
made by the cue for the entrance of Acanthio, with whose arrival 
the action begins, 

109 f . : sed quid currentem servom a portu conspicor, 

quern navi abire votui? timeo quid siet. 2 

1 The extreme is found in the prologues of Terence, especially in the prologue to 
the Heauton, and the second prologue to the Hecyra. 

» Cf. Aid. 37-39; Rud. 79-81; Leo, P.P. 2 , pp. 215 f. 
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There remain, however, prologues to six plays — Amph., Aul., 
Cas., Cist., Rud., and Trin. — which are spoken by mythological or 
allegorical characters. Save in the Amphitruo, where Mercury 
speaks the prologue, none of the speakers of the prologues appears 
in the play; yet each identifies himself by name, or by name and 
description, in prompt fashion: 

Aid. 1 ff. : Ne quis miretur qui sim, paucis eloquar. 

Ego Lar sum familiaris ex hac familia 

unde exeuntem me aspexistis. 
Cos. 1 f.: Salvere iubeo spectatores optumos 

Fidem qui facitis maxumi — et vos Fides. 
Cist. 149 ff . : Utrumque haec et multiloqua et multibiba, est anus. 

satin vix reliquit deo quod loqueretur loci, 

ita properavit de puellae proloqui 

suppositione. quod si tacuisset, tamen 

ego eram dicturus, deus, qui poteram planius. 

nam mihi Auxilio est nomen. 
Rud. 1 ff. : Qui gentis omnis mariaque et terras movet, 

eius sum civis civitate caelitum. 

ita sum ut videtis splendens stella Candida, 

signum quod semper tempore exoritur suo 

hie atque in caelo: nomen Arcturo est mihi. 
Trin. 1 ff.: LV. Sequere hac me, gnata, ut munus fungaris tuom. 
IN. sequor, sed finem fore quern dicam nescio. 
LV. adest. em illae sunt aedes, i intro nunciam. 

nunc, nequis erret vostrum, paucis in viam 

deducam, si quidem operam dare promittitis. 

nunc igitur primum quae ego sim et quae illaec siet 

hue quae abiit intro dicam, si animum advortitis. 

primum mihi Plautus nomen Luxuriae indidit; 

turn hanc mihi gnatam esse voluit Inopiam. 

In these five comedies, then, the first concern of the author is to 
tell who the speaker is. The prime purpose is the same in the 
prologue to the Amphitruo, where the speaker, Mercury, is an 
important character in the play. He first describes his functions 
in a comic warning which occupies sixteen verses: 

Amph. 1 ff.: Ut vos in vostris voltis mercimoniis 

emundis vendundisque me laetum lucris 
adficere atque adiuvare in rebus omnibus, 
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15 f . : ita huic facietis fabulae silentium 

itaque aequi et iusti hie eritis omnes arbitri. 

Then he gives his name in stock fashion: 

17 ff.: Nunc quoius iussu venio et quam ob rem venerim 

dicam simulque ipse eloquar nomen meum. 
Iovis iussu venio: nomen Mercuriost mini. 

The evidence then seems to show that although the identity 
of the speaker ceased to be of importance after the prologue was 
formally severed from the body of the play, writers still found a 
dramatic advantage in employing Oeol irpoXoyi^ovres, for by this 
device they could arouse the interest and secure the attention of 
their audience. Not only must the divinity be named — the case 
of Mercury in the Amphitruo shows that — but he must be named 
early, as is done in the six Plautine prologues just noted. The 
importance of this had been understood by Euripides, as the follow- 
ing quotations show : 

Hipp. 1 f . : IIoXA.^ pfv iv ^SpoToicri kovk avrnw/MS 
Oea K€K\r)iiuu Kv7rp«' ovpavov t' «7<o. 

Troad. 1 f . : "Hku Amjw Aiyatov dA/wpov /8a#os 
ttovtov ILxreiStov, kt\. 

Bacch. 1 f . : "Hkco A109 iraJs TifvSe ®r)j$alav )(06va 
Aionxros, kt\. 

The dramatic advantage is largely lost if the identification is long 
deferred, as apparently is the case in the prologue to the Periceiro- 
mene (20 ff.) : 

fX-q 7TOTE 

81' «/«.£ ti Trjv Ayvouxv avrots (rvfareay 

OKOWTLOV, 

and it quite disappears if the identification is added as a tag, as in 
the fragment published in PSI, 126, with which we began, 

X.011TOV TOVVOfXa 

[ro]ifiov (f>pa<Tai, kt\- 

This seems to be the last stage of the deds irpoXoyifap : the form is 
kept, but the reason for the existence of the god is gone. 

Habvard University 



